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WHERE THE ANTELOPE ROAM (See page 68) 


Pure Cedar Bedding 


FOR THE COMFORT 
OF YOUR DOGS 


Keeps your kennels sweet and clean. 
Used for many years by leading ken- 
nels, dog fanciers, hospitals and vet- 
erinarians. Makes the coat glossy. 
Keeps fleas away. 


Ask your dealer or write us direct. 


Packed in convenient sized bales. 
$1.00 and up, F.O.B. factory. Also 
cushions filled with our CEDAR 
BEDDING in sizes to meet your re- 
quirements. 


Tell us what you want. 
We will try to please you. 


Framingham Cedar Bedding Co. 
SOUTH HANSON, MASS. 


Keep Your Dogs 
ree 

FROM WORMS 

WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET No. 652 


WORM CAPSULE 

EFFECTIVELY REMOVE LARGE 

ROUNOWORMS AND HOOKWORMS IN DOGS OF 

ALL BREEDS AND AGES. SAFE. DEPENDABLE 


Address Desk N-53-E Animal age Dept. 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO., DETROIT, MICH. 
Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 


THIS SPACE 
CONTRIBUTED 


rritation soothed, healing promoted 
by using effective, mildly medicated 


CUTICUR 


RASHES 


SOAP and 


OINTMENT 


Since 1832 


J.S. WATERMAN & SONS, Inc. 
Gndertakers 


BOSTON—BROOKLINE— CAMBRIDGE 
City and Out-of-Town Service 


Humane Literature and Band of Mercy Supplies 


For sale by the American Humane Education Society and the Massachusetts S. P_ ae Xe 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass., at these prices, postpaid 


Titles in bold-face type are of books or booklets 


Our Dumb Animals, 1937, bound volume $1.00 
Colored Posters, 17 x 28 inches, with 
attractive pictures and verses, six in 
the set 1.90 
Be Kind to Animals Blotters, 6% x 33 $0.50 per 100 
About the Horse 


Black Beauty (English), cloth 


...$1.00 and 50 ets. 
What Constitutes Cruelty, Francis H 


Rowley -.... $0.30 per 100 
The Horse—Treatment of Sores, etc. .. ee 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 5 ... .. — 
The Bell of Atri, poem by Longfellow... a 

About the Dog 
Beautiful Joe, new, illus., $1.50. ....... small, 50 cts. 
Distemper in Dogs, Dr. Schneider se Free 
Rabies vs. Running Fits, Dr. Schneider Free 


Eulogy on the Dog, by Vest, post-card.. $1.00 per 100 
The Dog—Its Care in Health and Disease  .60 
Feeding the Dog and the Cat, Dr. 


Schneider 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 3 and 4 .50 “ 
What the Chained Dog Says .......... : en 
“Don” and His Boy Scout Frie ends, 

Road Accidents to Dogs, 4 pp. ......... Free 
Boots’ Day, play, for two boys and three 

3 cts. each, five for 10 cts. 

About the Bird 
The Birds of God, 318 pp., illus. ...... cloth, $0.45 
Trial of the Birds, play, 3 cts. ea.; 12 for 

25 ets. $2.00 per 100 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 1. and2 .50 “ “ 
How the Birds Help the Farmer ...... — 
The Air-gun and the Birds ............ ated 


About the Cat 


The Cat—Its Care in Health and Disease $0.60 per 100 


The Cat in Literature ................. 
Do Not Leave Your Cat to Starve .... "oo 
Mollie Whitefoot’s Vacation ........... 
“The Beggar Cat,”’ post-card, 6 cts. doz. .59 “ “* 
I Knew She was a Lady .............. ae 


About Other Animals 

Prince Rudolf’s Quest, Kenniston, 150 

boards, 50 cts. 
The Strike at Shane’ s, ‘cloth, "80 cts. .. paper, 7 cts 
Michael Brother of Jerry, Jack London, cloth, 75 cts. 
The Great Cruelty Again, Dr. Rowley .. Free 
First Aid to Animals, Dr. Schneider, 8 pp. $1. = per 100 
Gripped in the Teeth of Steel, 2 pp. 
How to Kill Animals Humanely, 00 
Humane Education Leafiet, No.6, Animals .50 
Ways of Kindness -50 


Humane Education Leaflet, No. 7, Farm 
The London Club 
What is the Jack London Club? ....... -30 per 100 


Foreword from ‘“‘Michael Brother of Jerry” .30 
Films, Fakes and eine Helen Trevelyan, 


Do Wild Animals Prefer Gantitiy ? Helen 
Trevelyan, 4 pp. ree 
Trained Animals — ‘Cruelty Disguised, 

Helen Trevelyan, 4 pp. ............. = 


$0.50 per 100 


Humane Education 


Humane Education, An Activity of the 

National Congress of Parents and 

Teachers, by Dr. Francis H. Row'ey Free 
The Relation of the Home to Character 

Formation, Dr. Francis H. Rowley _. Free 
The Humane auiietin, for use in schools, 

ss ee ....12 cents each ; ten for $1.00 
Care and indness for Our Animal 

Friends, 29 pp., paper covers, many 

illus. . 15 cents ‘each ; seven for $1.00 
Kindness Picture Book, 32 pp., 15 cts. ; seven for $1.00 
The Teacher’s Helper in Humane Edu- 

cation, 32 pp. .. ..... @ach, 10 ets. 
An Early Start to Kindness, Lucia F. 

Gilbert, 48 pp. For first and second 


“Be Kind to Animals” pennants ........ each, 25 cts. 
The Humane Idea, Dr. Francis H. 

_ "A eerie cloth, 35 cts. ; paper, 15 cts. 
Friends and Helpers (selections for 

school use) Sarah J. Eddy ........... cloth, $1.00 
Lessons on Kindness to Animals ...... $3.00 per 100 


The B—K—T—A—Club, play, 3 cts. each; ten for 25c. 
Fred Changes His Mind, play, 5 cts. each; six for 25c. 
“And a Little Child Shall Lead Them,” 
3 cts. each ; ten for 25 cts. 
Petenbs of Fur and Feather, play ..... 
3 cts. each ; ten for 25 cts. 
Humane Exercises for 1938 . $2.00 per 100 
Humane Education the Vital Need, Dr. 
Rowley, short radio address, 2 cts. each ; .75 
Humane Education, What to Teach and 


How to Teach it ........... is 
Outlines of Study in Humane Education 1.50 “ “ 
Early Lessons in Kindness or Cruelty .. ; aes 
A Talk with the Teacher ............. —- ? 
Our Love for Animals, a short radio ad- 

The Coming Education ........... Bes 
Bookmark, with “‘A Humane Prayer” .. 1.00 “ ‘ 
A Festival of Tender Mercies _. . ae 
Need of Humane Education Societies and 

Methods of Forming Them ......... —: *. = 
A Great Prophecy, Dr. Rowley ........ Free 

Band of Mercy 


“Be Kind to Animals” Buttons, three 
styles—Band of Mercy, Humane So- 
$1.00 per 100 
Puttons—white star on blue ground with 
gilt letters and border, one cent each 1.00 “ “ 


Radges, gold finish, large, 10 cts., small 5 ets. 
“Band of Mercy” Pennant ............ 35 cts. 
Songs = Happy Life, with music, S. 

Songs of Happy Life (56 pages, words 

Band of Mercy Membership Card ...... =e 
How to Form Bands of Mercy ......... 50 aries 


Does it Pay, Story of one Band of Mercy .30 “ 


Please enclose remittance with orders for less than $1 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Reduced rates for summer rentals of the Films — 


“THE BELL OF ATRI”’ 


illustrating Longfellow’s poem, one reel 
and 


“IN BEHALF OF ANIMALS” 


showing work of the Mass. S. P. C. A. and its Animal Hospital, two reels 


Both available in 16 and 35 mm. Address 
SECRETARY, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 
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ANGELL IN 1868. AND FOR FORTy- 


The Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


The American Humane Education Society 
The American Band of Mercy 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 


Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 


Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 
—COWPER 


AND MERCY 
\ Every Living 
CREATURE. 


Published monthly by the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 46 Central Street, Norwood, Massachusetts 


Entered as second-class matter, June 29, 1917, at the Post Office at Norwood, Mass., under the Act of March 3, 1879 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in section 1103, Act of October 3, 1917, authorized, July 13, 1919 


Boston Office, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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If you don’t like dogs, are you sure the 
fault is the dogs’ and not yours? 

Alas there is not one so-called Christian 
nation that dares act upon the belief that 
there is something in this world mightier 
than the sword. 


“Though I have been trained a soldier 
and participated in many battles, there 
never was a time when, in my opinion, some 
way could not be found of preventing the 
drawing of the sword.” 

Perhaps it will be thought that some fool- 
ish pacifist said this. By no means. These 
words were uttered by General U. S. 
Grant. 


It was no shallow optimist, but so wise 
and thoughtful a man as Montaigne who 
wrote, “There is no greater evidence of 
wisdom than a continual cheerfulness.” No 
one ever crossed the street to get rid of 
meeting our old friends the Brothers 
Cheeryble. Even four-footed animals know 
the difference between Mr. Growl-at-Every- 
Thing and his neighbor, Mr. See-the-Good. 


According to the Bulletin of the Inter- 
national Bureau for the Protection of Ani- 
mals, published at Paris, the statement is 
made that endeavors to secure new legis- 
lation tending to strengthen the old law of 
1850 have been before the French Parlia- 
ment for the last twelve years but have 
never been discussed and consequently no 
vote has ever been taken by the various 
legislators. 


There have been few more effective forces 
for peace at work in this country during 
the last fifty years than the American Hu- 
mane Education Society. Nearly six mil- 
lion children have been organized by this 
Society into Bands of Mercy, taught the 
principles of justice and fair play toward 
man and beast, shown the injustice and 
crime of war—who is the man who can 
measure the influence of this work? 


Sick Animals—Sick Men 


HERE are some interesting contrasts 

between these two kinds of patients. 
The former class suffer from no imaginary 
ills. When they are sick, they are sick. No 
veterinarian ever attempts a diagnosis won- 
dering how much of the trouble before him 
is mental and how much physical. He can 
call to his aid none of the invisible forces 
by which the wise family physician can 
often allay fear, turn the current of 
thought in another direction, brace the will, 
communicate a new cheer, inspire a fresh 
hope, and so make his remedies doubly 
effective. 

Again he must make his diagnosis with- 
out any such questions as our physicians 
may put to us. No family history can be 
examined to see what light it has to throw 
upon the case. If his patient has been im- 
properly fed and watered as to amount and 
time, and the quality of his food, seldom 
will the guilty owner acknowledge his fault. 
Only by the symptoms can the trouble be 
discovered. 

Veterinary medicine faces, therefore, in 
innumerable cases, a very different situa- 
tion from that of the regular physician. 
It never, however, has the slightest doubt 
that when its patients are sick the trouble 
is real and not imaginary. 


It was Alexandre Dumas, pere, who said: 
“Dogs are candidates for humanity. They 
already have many of its virtues and few 
of its vices.” 


There is an active interest being taken 
by the public and the municipal authorities 
of Fez, Morocco, in the building of a new 
and modern abattoir. While the chief de- 
sire as expressed in the press of Fez is 
for better sanitary conditions and up-to- 
date equipment, we devoutly hope that a 
new abattoir will also mean something less 
of cruelty in the slaughter of the poor food 
animals. 


Dog Racing Once More 


HE use of live rabbits in training dogs 

for racing is always denied by the 
trainers, as far as we know. However, the 
Fresno County Humane Society, California, 
has just brought a postponement of a move- 
ment to initiate dog races at Fresno with 
the use of live rabbits. We have before us 
also as we write a periodical called the 
Coursing News published in Kansas City, 
Missouri, and here is one of the advertise- 
ments. 


“The Kansas black-tail jack rabbit, 
the speed king of the animal world. 
We specialize in jacks and cotton tails 
for coursing, racing and field trials. 
Live arrival guaranteed.” 


In the same periodical another similar 
advertisement appears containing the 
words: 


“If wanting the best jacks obtainable 
for coursing, would appreciate your 
order.” 


In the same paper still another one offer- 
ing to sell rabbits for $1.50 each and stat- 
ing that “this is the opportunity to give to 
your pups and all age dogs the training and 
experience they need before they go to the 
national.” Also, there is a further adver- 
tisement of the sale of four dogs “which 
raced very good at Orlando, Florida, two 
of which have had plenty of live jacks but 
are unbroken to the track.” This publica- 
tion from which we have just quoted was 
issued in October, 1937. 

Add to the money lost by gambling at 
dog races and to the suffering of families 
for the necessities of life from the money 
so lost, the torture of the animals used in 
the training of the dogs, and one wonders 
that these so-called sports are permitted in 
any decent community. 


A profound psychological law underlies 
the claim that Humane Education strikes 
at the very spring of selfishness, cruelty 
and crime. 
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Trespasser 
JUDY VAN DER VEER 


I know this spring is owned 
By a doe and her fawn: 

I saw them here together 
Early in the dawn. 


Now I’ve ridden down 
From the dry hill, 

I want to drink, 
Rest and be still; 


Look up at leaves, 
And listen to wings, 

Hear the small song 
The water sings. 


I can take my time, 
I needn’t fear 

Of being ordered off 
Should an owner appear. 


I'd like to leave a sign 
That would plainly say: 
“Come visit me 
Just ANY day.” 


Where the Antelope Roam 


NE-EIGHTH of all the pronghorned 

antelope in the world range on the 200,- 
000-acre dude and stock ranch of Charles J. 
Belden, at Pitchfork, near Cody, Wyoming. 
Mr. Belden sends us the picture reproduced 
on the cover this month, which he names, 
“First Call to Breakfast.’”’ These baby ante- 
lope readily adapt themselves to feeding on 
cow’s milk from the bottle. These animals 
differ from the true antelope in that they 
shed their horns each year and are there- 
fore put in a genus by themselves. Years 
ago, when the early trappers and explorers 
first forged across the Mississippi and 
started the exploration of the West they 
estimated, roughly, that about 40,000,000 of 
the little animals roamed the flat-land, but 
agriculture and riflemen destroyed them un- 
til at the beginning of the present century 
only a few were found in scattered bands 
over the West. Drastic protective laws were 
invoked and with the aid of certain notable 
cattlemen, the herds started to increase un- 
til now they number 40,000, of which half 
are found in Wyoming. They belong wholly 
to the plains and foothills, have an abnor- 
mal curiosity, and are the fleetest things on 
earth. 


Jack London Said 


“Let all humans inform themselves of the 
inevitable and eternal cruelty by the means 
of which only can animals be compelled to 
perform before revenue-paying audiences. 
No normal healthy human would tolerate 
such performances did he or she know the 
terrible cruelty that lies behind them and 
makes them possible. Show the manage- 
ment that such turns are unpopular, and 
in a day, in an instant, the management 
will cease catering such turns to its audi- 
ences.” 

Do you know that since 1918, when the 
Jack London Club started, 699,729 persons 
in this country have joined as a protest 
against this form of cruelty? Send your 
name and address today for full information 


to The Jack London Club, 180 Longwood 


Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Tree-Climbing Kangaroo 


EWEN K. PATTERSON 


HE kangaroo is undoubtedly the best 

known of Australian animals, being 
familiar, as a zoo animal or in pictures, to 
millions of people who have never visited 
Australia. 

A creature that hops on its hind legs and 
carries its young in a bag-like pouch, espe- 
cially developed for the purpose—that is 
what the kangaroo is, as probably everyone 
knows. 

But not so well known is the fact that 
Australia also has a kangaroo which climbs 
trees! This remarkable monkey-like ani- 
mal is among the rarest in the world, being 
found only in the dense tropical jungles of 
North Queensland, Australia. 

Until recently it was believed that these 
jungles contained monkeys. From time to 
time many strange stories were told by 
prospectors and others, who had penetrated 
the jungles, that they had seen queer 
kinds of monkeys in the trees. Thorough 
exploration has revealed that these ‘“mon- 
keys” were tree-climbing kangaroos— 
strange creatures, found nowhere else in 
the world, which are far more interesting 
than any monkey, and are among the most 
remarkable of the world’s arboreal animals. 

Superficially this kangaroo does resemble 
a monkey in some respects when seen from 
a distance. The adult grows to a height of 
about three feet, six inches, and its slim 
body is covered with thick fur of a reddish 
or brownish gray color. Its head is rather 
small for its body, and it has pointed ears, 


ENORMOUS TAIL OF TREE-CLIMBING 
KANGAROO 


May, 1988 


a long sharp nose, and two dark eyes. Both 
its fore legs and hind legs are shorter and 
smaller than those of the ground kangaroo, 

It also has an enormous tail, which is 
very thick and ranges up to four feet jn 
length, often being longer than the body. 
Unlike the monkey, the kangaroo does not 
use its tail to hang by; it is employed mere- 
ly as a balancing organ, and, except when 
the animal is climbing (as shown in the 
accompanying unique photograph), is al- 
ways carried curled inwards between the 
legs. 

The kangaroo lives in the uppermost 
branches of the tallest trees; it is an extra- 
ordinary climber and can ascend a tree as 
rapidly as any monkey. It can also jump 
to the ground from astonishing heights, up 
to eighty and ninety feet, without injury. 
Such leaps would probably kill man or any 
other animal. 


The kangaroo remains in the tree-tops 
during the daytime, and will not descend 
unless disturbed. But at the first sign of 
danger it drops to the ground and is away 
in a flash. It can attain a great speed on 
the ground. 

The animal feeds at night on berries, 
grass-tips, and wild fruits. The female has 
the customary pouch in which she carries 
her baby, but the young kangaroo is not 
well known, for few have been captured. 

This remarkable tree-dweller of Aus- 
tralia might reasonably be described as a 
combination of kangaroo and monkey, and 
it is, without a doubt, one of the fastest 
animals in the world, both at climbing trees 
and running along the ground. 


Buffaloes Not Stupid 


L. E. EUBANKS 


INCE man considers the ability to co- 

operate a sign of intelligence, buffaloes 
have left ample evidence that they were far 
from dull. Throughout the prairie region 
of the United States, where the buffalo once 
roamed, there are deep-worn circular paths. 
Strangers ask questions, but only the old- 
timers know the origin of these interesting 
rings. They are the last reminder of the 
days of the buffalo. 

When attacked by wolves, the buffaloes 
always gathered the weak and the young 
in a group. The strong and sturdy ones 
then galloped in a circle around the huddled 
group. Round and round the huge fellows 
raced, and the wolves could not break the 
ring. If they got in the way of the flying 
hoofs they were stamped upon and crushed 
to death. 


Considered by some people to have been 
dumb, the buffaloes were intelligent enough 
to co-operate. They pooled their strength 
to protect themselves against a common 
foe. When left alone the buffalo was help- 
less and could easily be overcome by a small 
pack of wolves. But collectively he with- 
stood the onslaught, no matter how sav- 
age. Only the occasional buffalo that tried 
to work alone fell a prey to the wolves. 

Because of their remarkable instinct for 
co-operation and organization, the buffaloes 
grew and multiplied until they were the 
dominant animal in the West. It was only 
when the white man came and started a 
systematic campaign of slaughter that the 
buffalo met his end. 
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The Birds’ Boycott 
NIXON WATERMAN 


Weve birds half as vindictive as are some 
few folks I know 

They'd mark the homes of those who, when 
old Winter’s ice and snow 

Hide field and forest till there’s naught a 
bird can find to eat, 

Forget to give their feathered friends a bite 
of bread or meat. 


With houses marked the birds would know, 
when springtime came again, 

Just what to do; and robin, finch, bluebird 
and Jenny Wren 

Would not one of them build a nest, to such 
a house, so near 

That when they sang, the folks within, a 
single note could hear. 


Just fancy, if you can, a home deprived ali 
summer long 

Of all the birds it should possess and their 
glad feasts of song! 

Stark, sombre silence! Not one note! No 
flash of feathered wing! 

No robin redbreast to proclaim the glad 
news, “It is spring!” 


Maybe in front of all such homes might be 
displayed the words: 

“Dowt serenade this house because it is 
unfair to birds!” 

Then every feathered creature might re- 
strain his happy throat 

And, thinking of the winter’s wrongs, would 
never sing a note! 


Ah, no! Birds are so very kind they’re 
willing to forget, 

And though the ones who hear their songs 
are greatly in their debt, 

They just go on glad caroling their lays 
year after year 

For folks who cruelly neglect their kind 
when winter's here. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


In the Bird Sanctuary 


ALVIN M. PETERSON 
Photograph by the Author 


cated in the northwest corner of the 

bird sanctuary watching and listening 
to the birds. Eventually I chanced to glance 
towards the top of a tall oak, standing three 
or four rods to the south, in which orioles 
have nested for many years. There I saw 
a female Baltimore oriole at work on a nest 
fastened to the tip of a large branch far 
from the ground. She did not see me, or, if 
she did, did not mind my watching her. 
Orioles are easily observed when nest build- 
ing, whereas some birds are very shy, sus- 
picious and cautious when thus engaged. 
This attitude on the part of orioles no doubt 
is due to the height at which they build. 
Were one to get on the same plane or level 
with them by climbing a tree things might 
be different. What do they care for things 
going on so far below them. They are out 
of ‘reach, high and safe. 

There are three, possibly four, woodpeck- 
ers’ nests in holes in trees about me. Two 
are flickers’ nests, one that of a red-headed 
woodpecker. All the owners are incubating 
their eggs, I suspect, for I have known of 
the nests for some time. A few weeks ago 
there was much rivalry among the flickers, 
but now this has given way to a settled 
domestic life. I learned the red-head’s se- 
cret one evening while resting in the grove, 
when I heard her drilling the hole in the 
oak. Today she came flying straight to the 
tree, alighted beside the entrance hole, 
bobbed, or tilted forward, as she looked in- 
side several times. The bob or tilt became 
more pronounced each time, until finally 
the front half of her body seemed to over- 
balance the rest, then in she went. 

Several English sparrows are chattering 
about the martin house, where they are 
nesting as usual. Martins frequently pay 


I AST night I sat in the oak grove lo- 


HERE A PAIR OF BLUEBIRDS RAISED TWO BROODS, THE 
FIRST BEING THE ONE DESCRIBED IN THIS ARTICLE 


II 


the sanctuary and martin-house a visit, 
either chattering and flying in wide circles 
above the house, or alighting upon the 
porches and resting for a time, though they 
have never nested there. We see much more 
of them than we formerly did, and so, in a 
way, our martin-house has abundantly paid 
for itself. I hear bluebirds also, for a 
pair is nesting in a hollow tree-trunk bird- 
box a short distance south of the oriole’s 
oak. The nest holds a cowbird’s egg I’d 
remove if I thought I could do so without 
causing the bluebirds to desert the box. 
And a couple of rods off to the southeast a 
rose-breasted grosbeak is nesting in the top 
of a plum tree. The nest is a frail affair 
made mainly of grass, but the mother can 
hardly be seen when at home incubating 
her eggs, only her beak, crown, and the tip 
of her tail showing. 


The bird sounds to be heard from the bird 
sanctuary are many and interesting. Just 
now we have a Maryland yellow-throat 
paying us a visit, and I frequently hear 
his characteristic ““whee-tee-tee” song. Last 
night I saw a flycatcher with a prominent 
crest. I suspected it of being a wood pewee. 
though it seemed large for this bird. Could 
it have been a crested flycatcher? Today I 
learned it was a pewee, for I saw it several 
times and heard it sing its plaintive song 
repeatedly. Pewee, then, is back, so we 
should have warmer weather from now on, 
as this bird does not return to its nesting- 
grounds until summer is near at hand. An- 
other bird that is very musical these days 
is the warbling vireo, which has a charming 
song I love to hear. The red-eye, too, is 
about, though its deliberate, preachy song- 
sermon is far from as pleasing as the music 
of its warbling cousin. 

White-throated sparrows are numerous 
in the bird sanctuary at present, and their 
clear, descending, whistled “(O see me me 
me me me,” sometimes long and loud, more 
often short and low, is frequently to be 
heard. Less often we hear the lark spar- 
row. This bird is pretty and has a wonder- 
ful song, but it generally sings from tall 
weeds, posts, and trees in the neighborhood 
of fields and meadows, its favorite haunts. 
Vesper sparrows also are at home in fields 
and meadows. Heard from the bird sanctu~- 
ary, their songs have a peaceful, restful 
quality that soothes and lulls. Field spar- 
rows, on the other hand, seldom, if ever, 
are to be found in fields and meadows. 
Here we always find them either in or near 
the grove, where they pipe and tinkle early 
and late. I also hear the whistled “spring-o- 
the-year” of a meadowlark in the distance, 
the noisy “kili-dee” of some killdeers that 
are nesting in a hollow a short distance to 
the west, and, for the first time this year, 
the loud booming of a nighthawk. Add to 
these the occasional notes of flickers and 
red-headed woodpeckers, the varied songs of 
brown thrashers and catbirds, the chirping 
of robins, the mellow notes of bluebirds, 
and many other bird calls and songs and 
you have a bird chorus worth going a dis- 
tance to hear. 
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YOUNG LEWIS WOODPECKERS 


This bird differs from the red-headed 
woodpecker in coloration alone. It is black 
with a red breast. Notice how these young 
fellows use their tails as props as they 
hang on. 


Bobolink 


LUCILE PRESCOTT 


He perches on the topmost twig 
Of our young maple tree 

And, swaying with the vagrant breeze, 
He perks his head at me. 


He helped his mate to build a nest, 
And he will linger near 

Until her brooding days are past 
And little birds appear. 


Meanwhile, in rich delirious notes 
He pours his happy lay 

Amidst the pomp and fragrance of 
The joyous month of May. 


From Fargo, North Dakota, comes this 
very appreciative word about Our Dumb 
Animals: 


Your magazine is doing a grand work, 
not only in the way of kindness to animals 
but along the line of Peace and I am quot- 
ing from it in March Bulletin. Every num- 
ber seems better than the other but I want 
to congratulate you especially on the 
Christmas number which was very, very 
fine in so many ways. I always send the 
magazine here and there and quote from 
it at times, or lend to a teacher in the pub- 
lic schools here. BARBARA H. WYLIE 

Editor, White Ribbon Bulletin 
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Heavy Bird Toll for Science 


HE slaughter of birds for scientific col- 

lections threatens the absolute extinc- 
tion of certain rare species, according to 
Burlingham Schurr, naturalist, who has re- 
cently completed a census, started in 1932, 
of extinct and rare North American birds 
in possession of museums and private col- 
lectors. From a full-page article by Mr. 
Schurr in the Springfield (Mass.) Sunday 
Republican, we quote the following excerpts: 


Three million dead North American birds 
are reposing as specimens in museums and 
collections in the United States, to say noth- 
ing of thousands of other North American 
birds that are in the possession of museums 
and collections in foreign countries. 

The slaughter of birds in this country has 
been carried on to such an extent that it 
would be impossible to determine how many 
million feathered creatures have paid the 
price of the whims and fancy of man. Mil- 
lions were killed for millinery purposes. 
Millions of birds were sacrificed in the craze 
of a few years back when egg collecting 
was an epidemic. The mania to get speci- 
mens in ornithology by taxidermists, col- 
lectors, and so-termed scientists, has been 
of such a degree that nothing was left un- 
done in the procuring of millions of birds. 
Birds of most every species, including the 
small insectivorous ones, were killed by the 
thousands to serve on the table, and thou- 
sands of others have paid the penalty of 
fine color and song to be imprisoned in bird 
cages. The United States government and 
other factors have been instrumental in 
bringing about the killing of incalculable 
numbers of birds to determine the stomach 
content and food habits of the various 
species. 

Strange as it may appear, noted orni- 
thologists, as well as museums, in their 
quest for specimens to build up collections 
have been instrumental factors in the di- 
minishment of bird life and bringing about 
actual extermination of species. Many who 
are lauded as champions in the cause of 
conservation have been grossly guilty of 
deliberately seeking the lives of dwindling 
forms. More than 10,000 specimens were 
collected on the Theodore Roosevelt expedi- 
tion to Africa, in 1909, 4,000 of which were 
birds. 

The lust to hunt and kill very often calls 
for the alibi that it is done in the interest 
of science. In so far as the taking of birds 
for scientific purposes is concerned, it is 
evident it is high time the practice should 
cease. We know all we need to know in the 
present day about the food habits of birds, 
and it is positively needless to suffer the 
further loss of feathered creatures for use 
in museums. 

It is no secret that jealousies exist among 
ornithologists, and among museums, as well 
as between prominent organizations that 
have for their direct purpose the preserva- 
tion and conservation of birds and wild life. 
All of which has greatly handicapped and 
retarded progress in conservation. A para- 
mount stride in the path leading to actual 
conservation measures can be made by the 
government at Washington by canceling ali 
scientific permits to collect birds, and by 
abolishing completely the killing, in any 
way, of those creatures that mean so much 
more to us as living objects than as stuffed 
specimens. 
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“‘“As Harmless as a Dove” 


ALETHA M. BONNER 

T was the world’s greatest Teacher who 

admonished his followers to be “as wise 
as serpents, and as harmless as doves,” 
and such an admonition has sounded down 
the centuries, becoming proverbial through 
repetition. 

The use of such contrasting figures in 
reptile and bird life finds explanation in 
the fact that long before the birth of this 
sacred Teacher, the pages of scriptural his- 
tory were replete with records in which 
the sagacity of the serpent and the gentle, 
trustful nature of the dove were set forth 
in detail. 

One may not desire to carry the serpent- 
theme into the realm of research, in view 
of the general antipathy to this creature 
of wisdom; yet who does not wish to know 
more of the picturesque background of the 
tranquil little citizen of the air? 

In its most famous role, that is, symbol- 
izing the spirit of Peace, the dove is ever 
portrayed with an olive leaf or branch in 
its beak. In order to find the origin of such 
emblematic design one must turn again to 
the Bible, there to read of the sending out 
of a dove from the “ark” by Noah, in the 
time of “great waters,’ but to quote 
further: “. . . And the dove came in to 
him in the evening; and, lo, in her mouth 
was an olive leaf plucked off; so Noah 
knew that the waters were abated from off 
the earth” (Genesis 8311). 

Not only as an early ambassador of peace 
and service is the bird renowned, but it 
stands as an emblematic example of true 
faithfulness and love: and much can be 
learned from a study of this phase of its 
gentle nature. As devoted mates turtle- 
doves have “billed and cooed” through un- 
numbered pages of romantic prose and 
verse, and countless measures of song, 
popular and classical! 

The “perfect lover” always appears well- 
groomed, wearing a suit of fawn varying 
to bluish gray; his lady’s dress is softer in 
its tonal shadings. Though quite refined 
in manners, she is not considered a very 
competent housekeeper in domestic bird cir- 
cles. “Her nest is loosely constructed of 
twigs, without rim or lining,” says one 
critic; while another comment is, in effect, 
that when her two babies emerge from their 
white shells, the great wonder is that they 
do not fall through, or roll out of, the 
rickety cradle. 

Baby doves are rather unattractive little 
infants at first sight, as they enter into 
life sans feathers, but no doubt in the eyes 
of the attentive parents, these heavenly 
twins are adorable in their beauty and 
cunning ways. 

The home of the North American dove 
is from Quebec to Panama, and westward 
to Arizona. Owing to unusually long wings 
its flight is swift and untiring in character. 
It was because of this strength and flying 
speed that the war-worn king David was 
inspired to exclaim: 

“Oh that I had wings like a dove! for 
then I would fly away and be at rest.” 


In making your will, please remember 
the American Humane Education Society, 
of Boston, the first of its kind in the world. 
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Outcast 


During @ lull in the Stygian flames 
A group of shades were exchanging names, 
And telling of places they had been, 
With bits of gossip and tales of sin. 


A lonely shade who was standing by 

Approached to speak; but without reply 

Each wrapped himself in his ghostly 
shawl— 

Murderers, robbers and blackguards all— 

With a whispered word and averted stare 

Vanished, and left him standing there! 


“Who was he?” I asked, as they turned and 
fled. 
“He poisoned his neighbor’s dog,” they said. 


Blind Messenger Boy 


Tommy Stevens is totally blind, a war 
veteran. But he is filling satisfactorily the 
position as messenger boy for the Western 
Union in Perry, N. Y. 

He is able to do this through a pair of 
very good eyes, those of a dog trained by 
the Seeing Eye, Morristown, N. J. 

—Dog World 


The Cow 


If civilized people were ever to lapse 
into the worship of animals, the cow would 
certainly be their chief goddess, says the 
Ayrshire Digest. What a fountain of bless- 
ings is the cow! She is the mother of beef, 
the source of butter, the original cause of 
cheese, to say nothing of shoe horns, hair, 
combs and leather. A gentle, amiable, ever 
yielding creature who has no joy in her 
own family affairs which she does not share 
with man. We rob her of her children that 
we may rob her of her milk, and we only 
care for her when the robbing may be per- 
petuated. 


Photo by W. Henry Boller 
“BROWN MAID”—A PORTRAIT 
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Again the Talking Dogs 


WICE before we have spoken of the 

famous talking dogs of Weimar, owned 
by Baroness von Freytag-Loringhoven. We 
have had letters from thoroughly trust- 
worthy people who have seen these dogs, 
especially “Kurwenal,” the dachshund. The 
Baroness von Freytag-Loringhoven is well 
known in Germany as a painter, whose pic- 
tures have been exhibited not only abroad 
but in this country, and as one of the most 
active workers for the protection of ani- 
mals. We wrote her a letter and are re- 
producing here the greater part of her 
reply. There is no question as to the facts 
that are stated; too many thoroughly com- 
petent and unprejudiced witnesses vouch 
for them. 

Weimar, Marienstrasse 18 
February 23, 1938 

As to “Lumpi,” which belonged to a 
friend of mine, I have seen and heard him 
many times. I heard him answer the most 
dificult questions, giving his opinion to 
each, and yet saying it always with cour- 
tesy; always answering the right words to 
the greatest astonishment of the savanis 
that visited him. When I heard about his 
death after a painful suffering—thirteen 
years old—you in America can understand 
the feeling of loss and full sympathy with 
my friend. 

Some days afterwards our own beloved 
and most world-famous dachshund, “Kur- 
wenal,” died quickly, quietly in sleep from 
the prick of a wasp, and without suffer- 
ing, eight and three-quarter years old. 

We lost in him a splendid dog, my best 
pupil, who understood everything we talked 
about. We could ask him about anything 
and tell him the little events of the day 
and the great events of literature, art and 
politics. His answers were childlike, but 
they had always sense and knowledge. Once 
he said in his number language, which he 
used so quickly: and easily: ‘““‘Whenever you 
both die, I will not live anymore. You must 
promise me to let me be shot dead and 
buried in the garden.” He gave his paw, we 
gave our hands, and it was promised. After 
the death of such a friend, we cannot look 
for another. 
~ When Kurwenal was asked about the 
contents of a poem of Hebbel, he answered 
better than a child could do what happened 
in the poem in reality and in the thoughts 
of the persons described. He knew the auth- 
or, the painter, the composer of poems, 
paintings, and music, in sixty instances. 
When strangers took this book in hand and 
asked him for the names, he said them, weil 
spelled, never phonetically. He knew, being 
once (not more) taught, all about the poems 
and the authors. He knew where his visi- 
tors lived and could describe them years 
after having seen them, if they had made 
any impression upon him. He made a good 
friend in America and recognized your 
country upon every globe. A nice young 
lady in Los Angeles was his friend, and 
he regretted her being so far away. “And 
yet she is fallen in love with me.” To a 
young lady here he said, “I love you!” [ 
remarked: “Her husband is quite near!” 
“That does not matter.” He was always 
amiable, always glad when people arrived 
from all parts of the world to see him and 
to speak with him. He never was tired; he 
worked with energy. He said: “I work for 


“KURWENAL” 


the animals of the whole world.” Another 
time: “I cannot understand why some old 
professors do not believe in me.” Had he 
known what kind new friends he has in 
America he would have liked “the most long 
country of the globe” still more. 

He knew all parts of the world. Lumpi, 
as well as he, learned very quickly and very 
easily, and they never said stupid things. 
Once Lumpi was asked by a professor, 
“What is heaven?” “Large space above us.” 
I asked Kurwenal: “What would you say 
if you should answer the same question, 
“What is heaven?” “God lives there with 
Isolde.” Isolde was my first pupil, his pred- 
ecessor. 

I could tell you a thousand and more 
new words and expressions the little word- 
master of the talking dogs said every day. 
There was always originality in them. They 
came always as surprising answers. You 
can be sure that I am telling the truth to 
you, not a bit more, not a bit less. We 
should be so glad, my sister and I, if you 
could come over and visit us in Weimar. 
You could read Kurwenal’s sayings from 
the beginning in his eighty-five diaries; 
about every word he said in his precious 
busy life. 

Yours sincerely, 


M. VON FREYTAG-LORINGHOVEN 


In Favor of the Dog 


Dr. Donald M. Snow of Springfield, 
Mass., incensed by some of the articles that 
have appeared in certain papers of that 
city against the dog, has replied to the 
writers with an eloquent appeal in behalf 
of man’s best friend. After quoting Sena- 
tor Vest’s eulogy on the dog, Dr. Snow com- 
ments: “Animals should be subject to re- 
straint the same as children. If they are 
allowed to annoy people it is not their 
fault any more than it is true of too many 
children on our streets today. The fault 
lies in the owners and the parents who will 
not show any interest in making them be- 
have. The wanton destruction of any ani- 
mal by poison bait is too abhorrent for 
words and shows that the perpetrator of 
the deed is a murderer at heart. Observa- 
tion of my fellow-beings has repeatedly 
brought home to me the fact that the man 
who does not love animals is warped in 
character in other ways as well. I can 


truthfully say, ‘Beware the man who hates 
a dog. 
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Our Dumb Animals 
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the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
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FOR TERMS, see back cover. 

AGENTS, to take orders for Our Dumb Animals are 
wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are offered. 

EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this pub- 
lication this month are invited to reprint any of the 
articles with or without credit. 

MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly 
prose articles of about three hundred words, are solic- 
ited. We do not wish to consider prose manuscripts 
longer than 800 words nor verse in excess of thirty- 
six lines. The shorter the better. All manuscripts 
should be typewritten and an addressed envelope with 
full return postage enclosed with each offering. 


Cock-fighting in the United 
States 


CCORDING to reports of societies for 

the prevention of cruelty to animals 
cock-fighting is on the increase in the 
United States. The gambling spirit, of late 
years requickened by the prevalence of 
horse and dog racing, is turning anew to 
the disgraceful, cruel and barbarous form 
of what can be called sport only by a class 
of citizens who are a disgrace to the state 
in which they live. The New York Herald 
Tribune has called attention to this increase 
in the State of New York, and wagers as 
high as $10,000, we are told, have been 
made on the outcome of some of these 
mains. 

Our officers here in Massachusetts can 
see no noticeable increase in cock-fighting 
during recent years. Of course great secre- 
cy is maintained, it is true, among those 
planning these fights, and our officers are 
largely dependent upon information re- 
ceived by some outsider. Last year we 
raided one where 74 participants were ar- 
rested and summoned into court. Thirty- 
seven appeared and paid a fine of $5 each. 
The other 37 forfeited their $15 bail. One 
man, a promoter, was fined $5 for being 
present and also paid $20 for having birds 
in his possession. Four men were put into 
court for promoting the fight, three of them 
fined $50 each, and the other discharged. 
Fifty-seven gamecocks were seized and all 
humanely destroyed the next day by order 
of the court. 

We believe that fewer of these fights are 
held in Massachusetts than in any of the 
other New England states. There is no 
doubt that there is a greater fear of arrest 
in Massachusetts, because of the greater 
activities of our society, than exists in some 
of the adjoining states, our officers being 
stationed in all the prominent centers of 
the Commonwealth. The Massachusetts 
laws against cock-fighting are exceedingly 
explicit and severe. 


The world must needs be one, 
But never one shall rule. 
The bomb will fail as failed the gun, 
As failed the spears of Babylon, 
All lawless might at last undone, 
Whoever plays the fool. 


ROBERT WHITAKER 
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“The International Journal” 


E regret exceedingly to have to 

announce the discontinuance of that 
fine publication known as The International 
Journal of Animal Protection, published by 
the Scottish S. P. C. A. of Edinburgh. Un- 
fortunately, enough subscribers were not 
found to make its continuance possible. 
The highest praise, however, should be giv- 
en to the Hon. Editor, Mr. Lyndesay G. 
Langwill, secretary of the Scottish S. P. C. 
A., and the following we are inserting in 
our magazine at his request: 

The Directors of the Scottish S. P. C. A., 
publishers of the International Journal of 
Animal Protection since November, 1935, 
have, with great regret, resolved to discon- 
tinue publication. A statement of the posi- 
tion was set forth in the editorial of the 
last number— No. 5—and with that number 
was issued a circular on which subscribers 
were asked to state the measure of sup- 
port which they were prepared to give the 
Journal, should it be continued. While all 
who did reply gave promises of very gen- 
erous support, and the Hon. Editor has re- 
ceived numerous expressions of apprecia- 
tion and of hope that the Journal would 
continue, unfortunately, only about one- 
third of the subscribers for 1937 replied. 
That being so, and in view of the financial 
burden which the Journal has already been 
to the publishers, the directors have had no 
alternative but regretfully to discontinue 
publication. 

The publishers and the Hon. Editor 
would like to take this opportunity of 
thanking all those who have contributed 
to the success of the Journal during its 
brief existence of two and a half years. 
Nos. 1 and 2 have been out of print for 
some time, but there is still available a 
small stock of Nos. 3, 4 and 5, and copies, 
price 1/- each, post free, will gladly be sent 
to any who desire them. 

LYNDESAY G. LANGWILL 

Secretary, Scottish S. P. C. A., and Hon. 

Editor, International Journal of Ani- 
mal Protection 


Our Horses and Mules 


The latest figures released by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, division of live- 
stock estimates, for animals on farms 
January 1, 1938, disclose that there were 
11,163,000 horses and 4,477,000 mules on 
farms, and that they had an aggregate 
value of $1,562,081,000. This is almost 
twice the value of sheep and hogs combined. 
It is also stated that the value of horses 
and mules exceeded by $206,000,000 the 
value of all milch cattle, (cows and heifers 
over two years old kept for milk) and ex- 
ceeded the value of all other cattle by more 
than $502,000,000. 

Massachusetts has more money invested 
in horses and mules than in any other class 
of livestock, except milch cows. On Janu- 
ary 1, 1938, Massachusetts had 25,000 
horses valued at $3,675,000, 8,000 sheep at 
$49,000, and 106,000 swine valued at $1, 
264,000. 

Massachusetts had 144,000 milch cows, 
valued at $13,248,000 and 53,000 other 
cattle valued at $1,212,000; so horses and 
mules exceed the value of “all other cattle” 
by $2,463,000 and were exceeded in value 
only by “milch cows.” 
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Cats in the Movies 


STORY of the cats in the film, “‘old- 

wyn Follies of 1938,” was told in the 
January issue of an English magazine en- 
titled The Cat. The information upon 
which The Cat based its article could cer- 
tainly not have been from an eye witness. 
The story was greatly exaggerated. Instead 
of 300 cats being used, we quote fiom a 
letter lying before us, as we write, from 
the corresponding secretary of the Humane 
Education League of Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia: 

“About ninety were bought from the city 
pound in the first place, but Mrs, ——_ 
thinks that only fifty were really in the 
picture. The cats were so exhausted and 
below normal that she thinks that many 
were put to sleep. She took catnip to them 
at the pound, but she said they would eat 
and then fall asleep. She was an eye wit- 
ness to the affair, and is thoroughly trust- 
worthy. She does a great deal of independ- 
ent work for animals and is untiring in her 
efforts to alleviate their sufferings. So, you 
need not doubt the report. In regard to 
the disposal of the cats, Mrs. — said 
that they took 25 to the pound the first day 
and, later, 75 were taken to the pound. 
About four were rented and returned, and 
eight or ten may have gotten away, as 
there were places they could hide.” 

The picture was clever enough and in- 
teresting enough without chasing the un- 
fortunate and frightened cats into the 
room with a heavy air hose. Of course the 
audience always laughs, except those who 
can visualize by imagination what it meant 
to the poor terrified creatures so nearly 
physically exhausted from the repeated 
trials needed before the scene was satis- 
factory to the director. It is a consolation 
to know that ceaseless criticism from hu- 
mane societies has almost eliminated the 
number of cases in which animals have been 
cruelly treated in all the better class, at 
least, of films manufactured. 


Destruction by Electricity 


At a recent annual meeting of the Gen- 
eral Council of the Scottish S. P. C. A. 
Capt. C. W. Hume, M.C., B.Sc., F.Z.S., 
(Hon. Secretary and Founder of the Uni- 
versity of London Animal Welfare So- 
ciety) discussed the use of electric stun- 
ning apparatus. He said: 

“On the electrocution of cats and dogs, 
much light is thrown by recent researchers 
in the United States. If the current pass- 
ing from forequarters to hindquarters of 
a small dog is less than 70 milli-amperes 
death is due to asphyxiation and is very 
painful. If the current is above 220 milli- 
amperes death is due to ventricular fibrilla- 
tion. Physiologists are unable to agree as 
to whether unconsciousness ensues immedi- 
ately in this case or continues for some 
seconds, in which case great pain would be 
felt as long as consciousness endured.” 


If you know of a thing that will darken 
the joy 
Of a man or @ woman, a girl or a boy, 
That will wipe out a smile or the least 
way annoy 
A fellow, or cause any gladness to cloy, 
It’s a pretty good plan to forget it. 
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VA 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated March, 1868 
Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 

ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 

GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 

PEABODY, BROWN, ROWLEY & STOREY, Counsel 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 
JouN R. MaAcomsBer, Chairman of the Board, First 
Boston Corporation 
CHARLES G. BANCROFT, Vice-President, United Shoe 
Machinery Corporation 
Puitip STOCKTON, President, First National Bank of 
Boston 


Prosecuting Officers in Boston 
Telephone (Complaints, Ambulances) Longwood6100 
L. WILLARD WALKER, Chief Officer 
Harry L. ALLEN Howarp WILLAND 
Harvey R. FULLER J. RoBert SMITH 
Davin A. BOLTON 


County Prosecuting Officers 
HerMAN N. DEAN, Boston 
Middlesex, Norfolk and Plymouth 
Frep T. Vickers, Lynn Eastern Essex 
Witt1aM W. HASWELL, Methuen Western Essex 
Frep F. Springfield 
Hampden, Hampshire and Franklin 
Rosert L. Dyson, Worcester orcester 
CHARLES E. Brown, Attleboro Bristol 
Harotp G. ANDREWS, Hyannis 
Barnstable, Dukes and Nantucket 
T. Kinc HASWELL, Pittsfield Berkshire 


Rest Farm for Horses and Small Animal Shelter, 
thuen 


W. W. HASWELL, Superintendent 


Taunton Branch of Mass. S. P. C. A.—Mnkrs. 
Howarp F. Woopwarp, Pres.; Mrs. THos. H. Cas- 
WELL, Sec. 


Northampton Branch of the Mass. S. P. C. A.— 
Mrs. EpITH WASHBURN CLARKE, Pres.; MRS. MAUDE 
Weir, Treas. 


Women’s Auxiliary of the Mass. S. P. C. A., 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston—Mrs. EDITH WASHBURN 
CLARKE, Pres.; Mrs. AGNES P. FISHER, Ch. Work 
Com. First Tuesday. 

Springfield Branch Auxiliary—Mrs. DoNaALp C. 
Kise, Pres. ; Mrs. HERBERT F. PAYNE, Treas. Second 
Thursday. 

Winchester Branch Auxiliary—Mrs. RIicHArRpD S. 
TaYLor, Pres.; Miss Bessie SMALL, Treas. Second 
Thursday. 


MONTHLY REPORT OF SOCIETY 
AND BRANCHES 


Miles traveled by humane officers.. 16,437 
Cases investigated ............... 355 
Animals examined ............... 4,301 
Animals placed in homes......... 215 
Lost animals restored to owners. . 73 
Number of prosecutions.......... 1 
Number of convictions............ 1 
Horses taken from work........... 9 
Horses humanely put to sleep.... 42 


Small animals humanely put to sleep 1,396 
Stock-yards and Abattoirs 


Animals inspected................ 59,955 
Cattle, swine and sheep humanely 


Payments of $35 for a kennel or $75 for a 
stall in the Angell Memorial Animal Hos- 
pital, will insure a suitable marker in- 
scribed with donor’s name. Terms of per- 
manent endowment of free stalls and 
kennels given upon application. 
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ANGELL MEMORIAL ANIMAL 
HOSPITAL 


and Dispensary for Animals 
184 Longwood Avenue Telephone, Longwood 6100 


Veterinarians 


. DAILEY, v.M.p., Chief of Staff 
. SCHNEIDER, v.m.p., Asst. Chief 
. SCHROEDER, p.v.m. 


MUNSON, v.M.p. 
. BLAKELY, v.M.p. 


ARRY L. ALLEN, Superintendent 
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Springfield Branch 


Telephone 4-7355 
53-57 Bliss Street, Springfield, Mass. 


Veterinarians 
A. R. EVANS, V.M.D. H. L. SMEAD, D.V.M. 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR MARCH 
Including Springfield Branch 


Hospital Dispensary 
Cases entered 920 Cases 2,584 
Dogs 676 Dogs 2,162 
Cats 228 Cats 375 
Birds 6 Birds 30 
Horses 6 Goats 9 
Goats 2 Horses 2 
Chimpanzee 1 Squirrels 2 
White Rat 1 Mongoose 1 
Turtle 1 
Mink 1 
Mouse 1 


Operations 932 


Hospital cases since opening, Mar. 
159,051 
Dispensary cases ................ 392,931 


Total ............ 551,982 


The Month in the Springfield Branch 


Cases entered in Hospital .......... 179 
Cases entered in Dispensary .... ... 566 


We Say it Again 


This magazine has stood, from the day of 
its inception, for justice and fair play. It 
has by no means confined its interest to 
animals. Men, women, children, the vic- 
tims of greed, oppression, injustice, prej- 
udice, have found on its pages an outspok- 
en championship. It has asked of no man 
the color of his skin, nor of any man the 
shibboleth of his sect. It has never been 
able to understand how anything but a 
man’s inner spirit could be the measure of 
his manhood, or anything but the fruit of 
his creed the test of his religion. 


New Shelter in Fitchburg 


A small but adequate shelter for small 
animals has recently been opened by the 
Massachusetts S. P. C. A. in Fitchburg, 
with Mr. Edwin D. Mosher in charge. 
Formerly a store, the shed at rear of 155 
Harrison Avenue has been completely reno- 
vated and equipped with suitable cages 
for cats and dogs. A barn at the rear con- 
tains a gas chamber for the humane dis- 
posal of animals. The new shelter will 
serve as headquarters for the Society in 
Fitchburg, where all complaints about ani- 
mals should be addressed to Mr. Mosher. 
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Rodeo Repudiated 


ROMOTERS of rodeos are finding it 

more and more difficult, it appears, to 
convince the civic organizations and other 
wide-awake and influential groups that such 
exhibitions, as have been presented, are de- 
sirable, viewed from any financial, educa- 
tional, amusement or humane angle. 

Last month an effort was made by a 
Texas Rangers’ Rodeo, through its man- 
ager, to invade the city of Atlanta. The 
alluring offer for the privilege of exhibit- 
ing would provide for the purchase of an 
Iron Lung for free public use. We will 
quote a bit from the communication ad- 
dressed to the Secretary, Parent-Teachers’ 
Association, Atlanta, Ga., the writer of 
which urged the endorsement and sponsor- 
ship of a rodeo by that organization: 


“A real Rodeo, the championship type, 
will make money and please and draw thou- 
sands of people to your city which will 
benefit the merchants. We know you have 
a Rodeo-minded town and a real Rodeo pro- 
duced by a man that knows how to put over 
a fast Rodeo program with the best of 
Rodeo stock and the same people that makes 
the Madison Square Gardens and Fort 
Worth, Texas, shows. ... Now if you want 
to make some real money besides putting 
your town on the map and draw thousands 
of people to your city, which you know will 
help your merchants, we would be glad to 
call on you and bring our many scrap- 
books, pictures, references and a copy of our 
contracts, we do not ask for a guarantee 
as our Rodeo can stand on its own feet and 
after the first performance the people will 
come see it, we will furnish the Rodeo 
both stock and people, pay all of our own 
expenses in and out of your city and put 
up all prize money, you furnish place to 
have show, all licenses, lights, publicity of 
all kinds, band, ticket sellers and takers, 
you get fifty per cent of the gross, we get 
fifty per cent of gross.” 


The following reply to this impudent 
proposition was dispatched forthwith. Its 
first signer is also the Georgia representa- 
tive of the American Humane Education 
Society of Boston: 


Manager, Texas Rangers Rodeo, 
Eutaw, Alabama 
Dear Sir: 

Your letter to the Secretary of the 
Georgia Congress of Parents and Teachers 
has been referred to the Committee on Hu- 
mane Education. 

We, as chairmen of the committee in the 
Fifth District and in the State, protest 
against any such exhibitions in Georgia; 
therefore we are not interested in your 
proposition. 

If we need an iron lung, it will be pur- 
chased without resorting to the exhibition 
of animals to the demoralization of our 
youth. 

Yours, 
Mrs. KATHERINE WEATHERSBEE 
State Chairman Humane Education P.T.A. 


ELISE BOYLSTON 
Chairman, Humane Education Atlanta- 
Fifth District, P.T.A. 


Stop cruelty in trained animal perform- 
ances—join the Jack London Club. Liter- 
ature free. 
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KINDNESS, JUSTICE] G 
AND MERCY TO 
Every LivinG 
CREATURE. 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell Incorporated 189 


For rates of membership in both of our Societies 
see back cover. Checks should be made payable to 
Treasurer. 


Officers of the American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 

ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 

GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 

PEABODY, BROWN, ROWLEY & STOREY, Counsel 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 


JoHN R. MAcomsBer, Chairman of the Board, First 
Boston Corporation 


CHARLES G. BANCROFT, Vice-President, United Shoe 
Machinery Corporation 


PHILIP STocKTON, President, First National Bank of 
Boston 


Foreign Corresponding Representatives 


Luis Pareja Cornejo.............. Ecuador 
Charles A. Williams.............. France 
Leonard T. Hawksley............. Italy 
India 
Mrs. Mary P. E. Nitobe.......... Japan 
Mrs. Marie C. E. Houghton....... Madeira 
Mexico 
Spain 
Mrs. Alice W. Manning........... Turkey 


Humane Press Bureau 
Mrs. Edith Washburn Clarke. Secretary 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston 
Field Workers of the Society 


Mrs. Alice L. Park. Palo Alto, California 
Mrs. Jennie R. Nichols, Tacoma, Washington 
James D. Burton, Harriman, Tennessee 
Mrs. Katherine Weathersbee, Atlanta, Georgia 
Rev. F. Rivers Barnwell, Fort Worth, Texas 
Rev. John W. Lemon, Ark, Virginia 
Miss Lucia F. Gilbert, Boston, Massachusetts 
Mrs. Jennie R. Toomim, Chicago, Illinois 
Seymour Carroll, Columbia, South Carolina 
Rev. R. E. Griffith, De Land, Florida 

Field Representative 


Wm. F. H. Wentzel, M. S., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Field Lecturer in Massachusetts 
Ella A. Maryott 


SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES OF FIELD 
WORKERS FOR MARCH, 1938 


Number of Bands of Mercy formed, 814 
Number of addresses made, 494 
69,308 


Retired Workers’ Fund 


We are receiving gifts to the American 
Humane Education Society as a trust fund, 
the interest to be used for the benefit 
of field missionaries and others who have 
spent their lives in promoting humane edu- 
cation. Already several cases have come 
to our attention and are being relieved in 
this way. We will welcome your contribu- 
tion to this fund. 


Please make checks payable to Treas- 
urer, American Humane Education Society, 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, and specify 
that the amount contributed is for the Hu- 
mane Education Trust Fund. 


Number of persons in audiences, 
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An Opening Wedge in Fez 


The American Fondouk in Fez, Morocco, 
with which our readers are familiar, has 
at last begun to find a willingness on the 
part of many owners of badly diseased or 
worn-out animals to let them be put hu- 
manely to sleep. The religious creed of the 
owners of thousands of animals has been 
against taking life unless it be for food. 
The result has been that many a poor dying 
animal has been abandoned to die a slow 
death from old age and starvation. Our 
Superintendent now writes that in spite of 
age-long opposition to ending thus the life 
of incurable animals, owners are seeing the 
wisdom of it and consenting to it. We put 
to sleep in 1937, Mr. Delon says, 542 ani- 
mals. Death to each of these was an act 
of mercy. They died without suffering. He 
further says: “Nothing we have done has 
made us more solid with the authorities 
than this feature of the work, for the pri- 
mary reason that it has helped to bring 
more sightseers to Fez, who, finding animal 
conditions best of any of the Moroccan 
cities, extended their visits and urged their 
friends to spend the larger portion of their 
visits in Fez. 


American Fondouk, Fez 


Report for February — 28 Days 


Daily average large animals 51.5 
Forage for same $ 99.77 
Put to sleep 25 4.65 
Transportation 3.46 
Daily average dogs 6.1 
Forage for same 2.81 
Wages, grooms, watchmen and stable-boys 60.16 
Superintendent’s salary 81.30 
Veterinaries’ salaries 14.63 
Motor ambulance upkeep 36.00 
*Sundries 42.29 
Actual operating expenses $345.10 


*Includes Frs. 25, Building A/C. and Frs. 588.50, 
Employers Liability Insurance. 

Entries: 6 horses, 14 mules, 55 donkeys. 

Exits: 4 horses, 10 mules, 44 donkeys. 

Outpatients treated: 98 horses, 152 mules, 97 don- 
keys, 4 dogs, 1 stork. 

Other Fondouks visited: 70, all Native Fondouks. 


SUPERINTENDENT'S NOTES: 382 cases investi- 
gated, 4,684 animals seen, 603 animals treated, 38 
anima!s transferred to Fondouk Americain, 14 pack 
saddles (infected) destroyed. 


A Sample Day at Fez 


WEDNESDAY, 16th: Rainy weather. 7.30 A.M. 
Fondouk. Usual work of treating animals. 2 P.M. 
Fondouk. Day for cleaning harness, halters, chains, 
etc. 2.30 to 5 P.M. Bab Ftouh and Bab Guissa 
inspection. Returned through Oued Fes. Went to 
Services Municipaux to report horse of public car- 
riage No. 46 in bad condition, and to order owner 
to send horse as outpatient. Mme. Perrin of Travaux 
Municipaux sent one donkey to Hospital. Animals in 
Hospital: 53. 

G. DELON, Superintendent 


Photo Contest for Children 


The Union, San Diego, California, has 
been publishing some very attractive pic- 
tures of animals as the result of a contest 
for children, from March 1 to April 138, spon- 
sored by the Parent-Teacher Association, 
the Humane Society, and others, as well as 
the newspaper. All the subjects were to 
suggest kindness to animals, and prizes of 
$5, $3, and $2 were awarded in each of four 
groups. Additional prizes included cameras, 
fountain pens, books, and others merchan- 
dise donated by firms and clubs. The local 
Humane Society gave ten subscriptions to 
Our Dumb Animals. Enlargements of the 
best photographs received were exhibited 
in the Photographic Arts building during 
Be Kind to Animals Week. 
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A Great Benefactor 


OT all of our readers will recall that 
it was Percival P. Baxter who, when 
he was Governor of Maine, caused the flag 
to be put at half-mast upon the State 
House upon the death of his greatly loved 
dog, “Garry.” Governor Baxter has long 


GOVERNOR BAXTER AND “GARRY” 


been recognized as one of the leading 
friends of animals not only in New Eng- 
land but throughout the entire country. 
The following tells of one of the many 
generous ways in which he has shown his 
deep interest in the world of animal life. 
First, towering Mount Katahdin, one of the 
glories of Maine, was bought and donated 
to the State of Maine in trust for the 
people of Maine that it might become a 
perpetual sanctuary for such wild animals 
as might find there a home. In addition, 
Governor Baxter now has added to this 
forever inviolate sanctuary of 6,000 acres 
of Mount Katahdin another area of 18,000 
acres of virgin forest. This 18,000 acres 
is also to be held by his State in trust as 
a wild life sanctuary and within its borders 
lies Traveler Mountain, 3,300 feet in height. 


On Care of Animals 


The first annual training course for 
nurses of animals is being held on Tues- 
days and Fridays from April 5 to May 13, 
at the Humane Society of Baltimore Coun- 
ty, Park Heights Avenue, North of Old 
Court Road, Pikeville, Md. 

The aim is to train people to be capable 
of caring for sick animals in an efficient, 
scientific way. It will consist of ten lec- 
tures, an hour each, on the general care 
of animals; on the particular ills and reme- 
dies for horses, dogs, and cats; on the 
duties and responsibilities of a nurse; on 
the necessary equipment needed while 
nursing at a private home or during hos- 
pitalization. Maiy of the speakers are from 
Johns Hopkins Hospital. Besides the lec- 
tures, two days ef practical work at the 
Hospital under the supervision of the resi- 
dent veterinarian and a written examin- 
ation will be required of those wishing a 
certificate. 


M 
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Motorists, Be Careful! 


CONRAD O. PETERSON 


HE partridge mother and her little 

ones are picking gravel or grit on the 
highway in the forest area. The driver of 
an approaching automobile sees them. He 
increases his speed. “Watch them scatter,” 
seems to be his motto. A flurry of wings, 
both big and small. Some partridges es- 
cape. Others are but small twitching 
bodies. 

Many deer are killed after dark by mo- 
torists. Bright glaring lights seem to attract 
the deer who often run towards them. A 
careful motorist can avoid hitting them, 
but, strange as it may seem, many seem to 
delight in inflicting death and injury to 
these animals. Often succeeding in hitting 
their victims, the motorists usually speed 
away in the dark leaving death or injury. 
Most of the critically injured deer dis- 
appear into their forest retreat, there to 
slowly die. 

Motorists cause an appalling loss of wild 
life. Song birds, squirrels, pheasants, ruffed 
grouse, rabbits and deer are among the 
victims. The present day high speed auto- 
mobile appears on the scene much too fast 
to allow the slower moving wild life to get 
to safety. 

A reduction in speed is necessary in for- 
est areas. I believe a speed limit should be 
rigidly enforced. It is the wild life in our 
forests that make those visits to tree cov- 
ered areas so interesting. Imagine a forest 
entirely devoid of wild life. 

When motoring through forest areas try 
to spare the lives of these timid dwellers of 
the woods. 


Judge Frank L. Baldwin 


Again we are called upon to record the 
passing of one of the outstanding humane 
workers of the country. Judge Frank L. 
Baldwin died in Youngstown, Ohio, March 
10. He had long been connected with the 
Youngstown Humane Society, which he had 
served as secretary and counsel, with the 
Ohio Federated Humane Societies, of which 
he had been president, and with the Ameri- 
can Humane Association, of which he was 
a vice-president. Judge Baldwin was al- 
ways a conspicuous figure at the national 
humane conventions, where his genial per- 
sonality won him many friends and his 
ready speech made him in demand on the 
platform and as a presiding officer. He was 
untiring in his efforts to secure humane 
education in the schools, and as an admin- 
istrator of justice was a conspicuous friend 
of the oppressed. During his funeral the 
city buildings were closed, as many from 
all walks of life came to pay their respects. 
We express our condolences to his associ- 
ates and especially to his wife and children. 

The effort of good women everywhere 
should be to secure the introduction of a 
text-book of right living—one that should 
teach the reasons for the social code of 
good manners, every particular of which is 
based on the Golden Rule, and those refine- 
ments of behavior which involve the utmost 
kindness to the animal creation, including 
the organization of Bands of Mercy in all 
our public schools. 

FRANCES WILLARD 
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George Arliss and Vegetari- 
anism 


Actor, Film Artist, Author, Humanitarian 


HERE is, I believe, no valid argu- 

ment against a vegetarian diet. If the 
scheme of Nature were such that men and 
women and children languished and died 
when meat was withheld from them, or 
even if we were unable to arrive at the 
full vigor of what is known as “manhood” 
without being fed with animal food—if such 
were the case we might have to say, with 
a sigh, “It seems cruel, but evidently it is 
God’s will,” and continue to take the lives 
of other living creatures that we might live. 
But it obviously isn’t God’s will, because 
there is not the slightest doubt that we can 
live just as well, and become just as strong, 
without eating meat at all. And when I say 
“just as well” I am merely trying to avoid, 
any argument with the meat eaters as to 
what is good and what is bad for us. Per- 
sonally, I think we are a great deal better, 
both mentally and physically, if we avoid 
meat. We know that we have so many 
diseases that the doctors have to display a 
good deal of ingenuity in order to find 
names for them; it seems reasonable to 
suppose that we were not sent into the 
world to die of disease, and even “special- 
ists” admit that most of our physical ail- 
ments come from wrong eating. Doesn’t it 
seem probable that many of our diseases 
are the result of eating meat? It’s an un- 
pleasant habit anyhow, if you come to think 
of it—eating kidneys and liver and picking 
bones and using blood as gravy; we shud- 
der at the very thought of cannibals, but 
is there really much difference? A great 
many vegetarians maintain their youthful 
appearance and their strength and endur- 
ance to a surprising old age. There are 
many good arguments in favor of vegeta- 
rianism, and very few, I believe, in favor 
of eating meat. ° 


Why Kill to Live? 


But let us suppose that meat doesn’t hurt 
anyone, that it is just as good a food as any- 
thing else, is that any reason why we should 
eat it? Why should we placidly permit 
creatures to be slaughtered to supply us 
with food, when we can get all we need 
without the sacrifice of life? People will 
tell us that Nature intends this; that “big 
fish eat little fish,” etc., but we are not fish: 
because animals prey upon one another— 
that is no excuse for us: we have the op- 
portunity of selecting our diet, and our 
higher reasoning powers which give us 
dominance over the animal world should 
lead us to mercy and forbearance. 

My wife and I gave up eating meat as 
a consequence of seeing the misery of ani- 
mals on large ranches, and their suffering 
in transportation. We decided that if the 
production of meat entailed so much suffer- 
ing to these gentle creatures, we at least 
would not be parties to the crime. Although 
I believe that it is wrong for us to kill to 
live, I do not regard meat eaters as wicked 
people. We have been brought up to eat 
meat, and have been told systematically by 
doctors (who ought to know better) that 
meat is necessary for our existence. People 
eat meat without a thought for the hideous 
suffering involved before it is served for 
their consumption. 


PROUD POSERS 


One to Another 
FLORENCE MEAKIN 


I never, ever like to see 

A kitten ambushed in a tree 

And, a dog that sits beneath its boughs 
Growling because the cat miaows. 


If all who own a dog or cat 

Would train their pets in “this” and “that,” 
There would not be these ugly tiffs, 
Sometimes accompanied by biffs. 


So let’s appeal to one another 
To help each pet be like a brother— 
Loving, playing, living, sharing, 
While for them we’re always caring. 


A Humble Friend 


Only an old black cat, to be sure, but 
such a cat, so big and handsome, so sleek 
and clean, so old, so affectionate and lov- 
ing! The street had known him for nearly 
fifteen years, and few saw him on the side- 
walk or at home, for he never went far 
without a pat or a word of greeting. Post- 
man, grocer, milkman, gasman, iceman all 
knew him and were sorry. All the skill at 
the Hospital and weeks of care could not 
save him for the years were too many. 
Only an old black cat, but a friend we 
miss. . . . Well, he wasn’t crushed by an 
automobile, nor hurt by a stone, nor scalded 
with boiling water, nor left to starve, nor 
thrown out on the road, not cruelly poi- 
soned, nor the victim of any of the things 
people do to cats. He died with his friends 
at home. Vale, Mickey. 


Mary FIFIELD KING 


Our readers are urged to clip from “‘Our 
Dumb Animals’’ various articles and re- 
quest their local editors to republish. 
Copies so mutilated will be made good by 
us upon application. 
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Emergence 
“HARRY ELMORE HURD 


The female butterfly 
Never lives to see 

Wings against the sky 
Of her progeny, : 


Yet Vanessa knows 
Where to lay her seed: 

Knows that willow grows 
To feed her lava’s need. 


The living cycle swings 
From egg to chrysalis: 

The miracle of wings 
Does not go amiss. 


Brown and black and gold— 
With decorative white— 

Hibernates from cold: 
Hides from winter light. 


Vanessa did not know 

That virgin spring would wear 
A cape of ermine snow 

And crystals in her hair. 


The Unlawful Trap 


R. B. BUCKHAM 


NE warm, sunny afternoon, late in the 

fall, attracted by the mellow sunshine 
and the brightening leaves, I was tempted 
to desert the desk and wander away for a 
stroll in the woods. As I was sauntering 
along a woodland path which led on en- 
ticingly through a dense growth of pines, 
I suddenly came upon a shiny steel trap, 
set just beside a stump near at hand, with 
vicious spreading jaws, and ugly teeth, and 
a bit of meat attached to its tread for a 
bait. How cunningly all was arranged to 
ensnare some luckless woodland wanderer 
that might chance to come along! 

As I reviewed in imagination the cruel 
struggles which might there be awaiting 
some poor creature of the wild, moved by 
compassion for its possible sufferings, I 
made bold to pick up a stick and hit the 
trap a jab with it. In an instant the sav- 
age jaws closed with a resounding click, but 
fruitlessly on this occasion, for they caught 
nothing but the stick. And yet not that 
only, after all, for I left it standing upright 
there, firmly held by the gripping jaws, 
with a note of warning attached: “The use 
of such a trap as this is not lawful here, 
but forbidden by statute. The wild life of 
these woods is friendly to you, be friendly 
in return!” 

When the owner of the trap, man or boy, 
returned, and surveyed his catch, and read 
the message awaiting him. no doubt he was 
not altogether pleased. But the word of 
caution should have proved a profitable one. 
We who profess to love the woods and the 
wild life it shelters, should not only obey 
the laws provided for its protection, but 
also encourage its multiplication, lest it be 
wholly destroyed. 

The spirit of kindness and good will 
toward man and beast will pay better divi- 
dends than unlawful trapping. 


In making your will, please remember 
the Massachusetts S. P. C. A., Boston. 


OUR DUMB 


THIS “SHOT” WAS TAKEN IN THE OLD GRANARY 
BURYING GROUND, BOSTON 


ANIMALS 
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threw a handful of nuts 
through the window. My guess 
that my visitor was genuinely 
hungry verified when 
every nut was greedily de- 
voured. 

It may be that these little 
arboreal creatures occasionally 
suffer through exhausting 
their winter supplies a little 
too soon and finding difficulty 
in replenishing them at a sea- 
son when human beings are 
hibernating, more or less, also. 
Or, it is possible that the de- 
ceptive lure of one spring-like 
day sometimes makes them go 
adventuring until they have 
wandered too far from home- 
tree and its hidden cache. 

In summer, the squirrels 
who frequent our parks, yards 
and city streets are showered 
with notice by generous chil. 
dren and adults. There is no 
danger of lurking starvation 
then. But in the mid-winter 
and early spring, there are no 
friendly benefactors to greet 
their appearance. 

In any event, the squirrel is 
surely one dumb animal who 
cannot easily make known its 
needs. Its role must be that of 
silent sufferer. If hungry or 
cold, the cat can cry loudly 
until his demands are inter- 
preted. The dog’s wants are 
signified by an eloquent bark, 
howl or moan. The horse can 
whinney his demands. Even 
the birds can remind us of 


Silent Sufferers 


MARY AGNES COLVILLE 


HE majority of people think of squir- 

rels as being comfortably ensconced in 
the hollow of some tree all winter, sleeping 
to their heart’s content or enjoying the 
bountiful larder their own foresight pro- 
vided. Doubtless, this is true in the rural 
sections and wherever winter is an unbro- 
ken siege of severe weather. But in many 
urban places, especially where the cold 
weather is relieved by intermittent mild 
spells, it is not an unfamiliar sight to see 
squirrels scampering about in the winter 
months. 

To cite a personal experience, one bleak 
February morning, the past winter, I 
heard a slight commotion on my veranda. 
Looking out, I beheld a shivering gray 
squirrel lapping away thirstily at a tiny 
rivulet of water that the sun had melted 
from a patch of ice. After the meager 
water supply became exhausted, the squir- 
rel continued to suck hopefully at the sol- 
idly frozen ice for several minutes. Then it 
scurried down off the steps to lick at the 
frozen snow in the yard. Presently it 
turned to nibble on a crust overlooked by 
some birds. 

There was such a look of mute appeal 
about the trembling little figure, that I im- 
mediately set out a pan of water within 
easy reach. You should have seen Mr. 
Squirrel scamper to take a long thirsty 
drink the moment I withdrew. Next, I 


their presence by their em- 
phatic chirpings or insistent songs, until 
we remember to offer them food and drink. 


In Humane Colorado 


It remained for the “Wild and Woolly 
West” to lead the way for putting an end 
to cruelty in the sporting world, as witness 
the following: 

The evil practice of shooting live birds 
from traps was first stopped in Colorado. 
Clay “pigeons” now take their place as 
targets for gun clubs. 

The coursing of captive rabbits is also 
forbidden here, and the good example set 
by Colorado was copied by many other 
states. 

All combats between captive animals are 
forbidden by law, as likewise are dog- 
fighting and cock-fighting. 

So that for humaneness the Centennial 
state is in the front rank. 


—Pueblo Indicator 


Dog Hears Mechanically 


“Duke,” a Boston terrier, owned by 4 
veterinarian in New York City, is believed 
to be the first dog ever to use a mechanical 
aid to hearing. Duke, according to Youth’s 
Instructor, became deaf about two years 
ago. The instrument, made in the form of 
a microphone, is strapped to Duke’s back, 
and there is a bone conducting receiver on 
his head. Every dog likes to be able to 
hear himself bark, and Duke is no exception. 
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Bird Doctor 


LUELLA R. SPENCER 


R. MUNTHE was the most famous 

physician of Paris. But dearer to his 
heart than the praise of men are the songs 
of a million birds, singing through all the 
year to the man who saved them. 

When as a penniless youth, Axel Munthe 
set out from his home in Sweden to seek 
his fortune he visited the Isle of Capri, at 
the Mediterranean gateway to Naples, a 
paradise of flowers and birds. Fired by 
the majestic beauty of the spot, he vowed 
that one day he would return and build a 
home here that should be a tangible expres- 
sion of the beauty he felt in his own soul. 
This vision never grew dim, and throughout 
the years he labored in the great, noisy city 
among the sick and afflicted his greatest 
pleasure and relaxation was to slip away 
to the Isle of Capri, and there in peasant 
garb labor with his own hands in the build- 
ing of his dream house. And at the height 
of his professional career he forsook it and 
retired to live the simple life, and complete 
his villa, San Michele. 

But his happiness in his paradise island 
was shadowed by the cruel destruction of 
birds that had gone on there for centuries. 
Dr. Munthe’s love for the birds amounted 
to a passion. Capri has been known since 
the time of the Romans for the exception- 
ally large number of migratory birds com- 
ing here every spring. Thousands of them 
come to rest on the slope of Capri’s moun- 
tains before flying over the Mediterranean. 
Their wholesale massacre twice a year be- 
came the island’s most lucrative industry. 
The birds were caught in nets in the most 
cruel way. The nets were stretched on 
poles—the mountains were covered with 
them—and decoys tied in them. The decoys 
used were poor little birds whose eyes had 
been blinded by red-hot needles. When the 
eyes of the female bird are burnt out she 
will sing unceasingly, day and night, until 
she dies. Tied to the nets, the blinded birds’ 
love call lured many other birds who flew 
down to their doom. The peasants shipped 
the birds to Paris in little wooden boxes, 
without food or water, to be eaten by epi- 
cures who paid a fancy price for them. 

The mountain behind San Michele was 
owned by an ex-butcher who was an expert 
in blinding birds. Dr. Munthe tried to buy 
the mountain but the man asked a price 
many thousand times its value. When the 
doctor finally raised the money by disposing 
of some of his treasures, the butcher laughed 
and doubled the price. Then Dr. Munthe in- 
voked the help of the higher authorities to 
put an end to netting and blinding the 
birds. He appealed to the prefect of Naples, 
to the Government at Rome, and even to 
the Pope, but without avail. Centuries of 
practising this cruelty had dulled the public 
conscience. 

Returning to his island, Dr. Munthe 
trained his dogs to bark all night in the 
hope of frightening away the birds. But 
his dogs were poisoned and he was fined. 
And then Providence seemed to take a hand. 
The ex-butcher lay at the point of death. 
When all else failed he sent for Dr. Munthe, 
who refused to go except on the condition 
that if he lived he must never blind another 
bird, and must sell to Dr. Munthe the moun- 
tain at his own exhorbitant price. The 
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Globe Photo 
DORSET HORN LAMBS, NORTH PETHERTON, SOMERSET, ENGLAND 


This trio, born last November, are looking out from the warmth of their feeding-pen 
upon a gray world, but being of a hardy breed they ignore the severe conditions. Two 
crops of lambs in a year are sometimes produced. 


promise was made and the man was saved, 
and for thirty years the mountain has been 
a bird sanctuary where millions of grateful 
birds have rested safely after weary flight. 
But Dr. Munthe was not yet satisfied. He 
wanted this island where cruelty had 
reigned so long to be theirs always for free- 
dom and safety. 

To the good doctor there now came a 
seeming calamity that worked for good. 
The dazzling sunlight on the waters of the 
Mediterranean had all but destroyed his 
eyesight, and he was banished from his 
house of beauty to live in seclusion at the 
base of a dark old tower at Capri. Fight- 
ing blindness and insomnia, he kept his 
mind employed by writing, “San Michele.” 
And this book accomplished what a lifetime 
of effort had failed to do. 

“San Michele” became immediately popu- 
lar, and was translated into French, Ger- 
man, Norwegian, and Italian. In the pref- 
ace of the Italian edition his strong and 
dramatic plea for the birds compelled the 
attention of Mussolini who issued a special 
decree making the Island of Capri a bird 
sanctuary forever. 

And now, as if in reward for a life of 
unselfish service, comes the gratifying news 
that modern surgery has restored Dr. 
Munthe’s eyesight. And although advanced 
in years he is still writing books, and work- 
ing actively for the common good. 


We appeal to all educators of youth—a 
class whose power and responsibility are 
greater than that of any other, to adopt 
at once this beneficent instruction—to teach 
children that animals have rights which 
they should respect, that cruelty is con- 
temptible and degrading, that kindness is 
the greatest promoter of happiness, and 
that justice, mercy and compassion are the 
noblest of all virtues. 


The Wood Thrush 


WILLIS MEHANNA 


More delicately, and more fancifully col- 
ored than the other members of the thrush 
family, the wood thrush is similar to them 
in habits except that it is a bit more shy. It 
is rusty brown on the upper parts and light 
with dark spots on breast. It nests in 
groves, woodlands and hedge-fences. The 
nest contains three or four eggs, grayish- 
like with brown spots on them. It seems to 
have sufficient intelligence to make its nest 
in a thick, thorny cleft of hawtree or hedge 
where snakes, cats or squirrels cannot get 
without great difficulty. It destroys numer- 
ous insect pests and since it comes north 
early in the spring its period of usefulness 
to mankind is a good long one. It is ex- 
tremely courageous and will fight with all 
its might to protect its young. It never 
robs or molests birds smaller and weaker 
than it is. It sometimes indulges in a few 
ripe cherries, but not enough to hurt. 


Flamingoes 


DORIS I. BATEMAN 


The waters of the Blue Lagoon are still, 
Lace-edged with slender grasses; I can 
hear 
The far-off, whispering surf above the shrill 
High notes of circling gulls that know no. 
fear. 


But in my heart I hold another song— 
A keening glimpse of color-symphony: 
Flamingoes, resting while the noon is long— 
Grace-notes, rose-red against an azure 


sea. 
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The Band of Merry 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 

GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 

E. A. MARYOTT, State Organizer 
PLEDGE 


I will try to be kind to all living creatures and 
try to protect them from cruel usage. 


The American Humane Education Society will send 
to every person who forms a Band of Mercy of thirty 
members, and sends the name chosen for the Band 
and the name and post-office address of the presi- 
dent who has been duly elected, special Band of 
Mercy literature and a gilt badge for the president. 
See inside front cover for prices of literature and 
Band of Mercy Supplies. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


Nine hundred and eighteen new Bands of 
Mercy were reported during March. Of 
these, there were 210 in Illinois, 180 in 
Georgia, 167 in Massachusetts, 86 in Maine, 
75 in Virginia, 54 in Florida, 43 in Pennsyl- 
vania, 40 in the Philippine Islands, 30 in 
South Carolina, eight each in Tennessee 
and Wisconsin, six in India, five in Michi- 
gan, two in New Jersey, and one each in Leb- 
anon, Missouri, Oregon and West Virginia. 

Total number Bands of Mercy organ- 
ized by Parent American Society, 230,105. 


Parent-Teacher Work in 
Georgia 


Mrs. Katherine Weathersbee, chairman 
of the humane education committee of the 
Parent-Teacher Association of Georgia, re- 
ports marked progress in carrying humane 
education into junior and senior high 
schools during the past year. Local chair- 
men in nine districts enrolled 23,500 pupils 
into 1,045 Bands of Mercy or Kindness 
Clubs. Other activities included generous 
distribution of humane literature to teach- 
ers, exhibits of humane scrapbooks, and 
programs carried out by children. The 
chairman herself covered 1,700 miles in 
visiting schools, camps, and summer 
schools. She gave 515 talks in 231 schools, 
enrolling 27,892 children into 798 Bands of 
Mercy, and distributed more than 2,000 
pieces of literature. A campaign of educa- 
tion to awaken parents to the dangers of 
fire-works, toy fire arms, air-guns and BB 
rifles, was especially stressed. 


MAY BASKET FOR CRYSTAL YOUNG 
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MISS BARBARA BRAYSHAW WITH “TONY” AND “BEN,” HUDDERSFIELD, 
ENGLAND 


“Dusty” 
The True Story of a Pet Rat 
IVY SCOTT ROGERS 


are not popular creatures, many 
people are afraid of them, and many 
more deplore the mischief they do, but in 
spite of their misdemeanors, they are very 
faithful and devoted pets. Dusty has been 
my pal for several years, and I would not 
sell him for his weight in gold. Our meet- 
ing was in this wise. 

It was a blazing day in August, when 
the trees and hedge-rows were covered with 
dust from cars passing along the roadway. 
I think the rat I found lying stunned and 
smothered with dust must have been hit by 
a passing car. He had a nasty gash on his 
shoulder and a piece of his tail was miss- 
ing, but he was alive, and badly in need 
of a friend. I picked him up and carried 
him home, bathed his shoulder, and dabbed 
on a soothing ointment, and he repaid these 
attentions by licking my hand, and gazing 
into my face with bright and trusting eyes. 
When he had swallowed some warm bread 
and milk, he settled down in a little box, 
lined with an old woollen jumper, and soon 
he was fast asleep. 

At that time I was living in a hostel, 
not at all an easy place in which to secrete 
a rat, and I knew there was no one in it 
who would befriend my pet. Fortunately, 
Dusty was possessed of no mean intelli- 
gence. He seemed to enter into the spirit 
of the adventure, and eagerly accepted the 
sanctuary I gave him in my room, the 
sanctuary being a drawer in which I put 
an old rubber ball, some string, odd woollen 
garments and various diversions with which 
he could amuse himself. It was easy to find 
food for him, and nothing from the table 
came amiss. His appetite was healthy and 
he flourished. 

Sometimes I took him for a run, carrying 
him in my pocket to the open fields, where 
he could scuttle round and enjoy himself. 


But he always came back to me, and, sitting 
on my foot, would ask to be put back in my 
pocket. It was a happy day for both of us, 
when I secured a small cottage, and Dusty 
could enjoy the freedom of it, except when 
we had visitors. Then he would take cover, 
without any undue persuasion, until they 
departed. That was the signal for a game. 
Dusty excelled at all sports, and his toys 
were many and varied. He would play 
with a ball much as a puppy will do, chas- 
ing it round and round and gnawing it 
when he grew weary of the chase. A ball 
of string was another source of fun to him, 
and he loved to worry an old shoe. 

One night, when he was playing in the 
garden, Dusty disappeared. He was out of 
sight for so long that I wondered if at long 
last he had forsaken me. I need not have 
worried. Presently there was a rustling in 
the grass, and along came Dusty with an 
old candle end. I do not know where he had 
found it, but it was well chewed, and had 
obviously furnished him with a toy that he 
could not discard. 

Dusty is getting old now. There are gray 
hairs on his head and round his mouth. He 
is not so eager to play, and his movements 
are getting slower. But he is the same 
faithful pal, and it will be a sad day for 
me when we have to part. 


‘When the Arrow’s on the 
String, It Must Go” 


Chinese Proverb 


E. V. BAILEY 


When the arrow’s on the string, 
Tautly drawn for aim, 

It must go to find its mark 
Or its object claim. 


But if something go amiss, 
Fault of aim or mark, 
No one knows what agony 
Crawls into the dark. 


“2b. 
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“TREVE” AND “SKIPPY,” WHOSE HAPPY HOME 
IS IN YONKERS, NEW YORK 


To the Mummy of a Cat 
HENRY BECKETT 


When you were alive 

Did you ever catch a mouse 
That lived down a hole 

In a great Egyptian house? 


Did some little girl 

Like to stroke your velvet fur, 
And after a meal 

Did you sleep and purr? 


Or, being a cat 

That was worshipped and enshrined, 
Did you have to act 

Very haughty and refined? 


Well, ages have passed 
Since a cat was idolized, 

If you came to life 

You'd be awfully surprised. 


Speed Kings 
DOROTHEA LOUISE GOULD 


| F one were brave and daring and rugged enough to climb 
the great heights of the Alps in Switzerland; if one were 
agile and graceful enough to make his way up a rock wall, 
where the pathway is tiny and rough, he would come, perhaps, 
in sight of a band of chamois feeding on this high place 
together. But in order to see the chamois he must be also 
more than rugged or agile; he must be sly and quiet. And he 
must creep and crawl so carefully as to make himself seem 
as far away as possible, and as lifeless. He must scarcely 
breathe. 

For the chamois is always on the lookout for man. These 
animals detest being sought by camera hunters or anyone else. 
They have a marvelous sense of smell, and clever indeed is the 
man who can get near enough to take a picture successfully. 


The chamois is the most famous animal in Switzerland. It 
is about the size of a goat. It is graceful and lovely to look 
at. Its horns are curved on the ends which give them the 
appearance of hooks. Because it is very sly and elusive it 
makes certain to keep itself on high mountains that are rocky 
and steep. It feeds on grass and moss. Often it has to dig 
down through the icy glaciers and snow fields to find this food. 

The old mother doe is always on guard while the little kids 
play and frolic. If a human being happens along, even though 
he might be a mile or more away, the doe is very keen to 
sense danger, and then things begin to happen. She gives a 
loud whistling call, and even the little ones know it is the 
danger signal. They run to their mothers, and there is great 
leaping and bounding in all directions until, after a com- 
paratively few minutes, they have all disappeared. 

Their speed and agility of flight is almost miraculous. And 
the way they skin a precipice would hold you spell-bound. 


How Many Birds in the Bush? 
ALFRED I. TOOKE 


How many birds do you suppose there are in the bush? 
Start at any letter you like and move one square at a time 
in any direction to spell out the name of a bird. Then start at 
the same letter or at a different one, just as you wish, and try 
to spell out another bird name. You ought to be able to get 
at least a dozen, because there are at least fifteen. 


Answers to “How Many Birds?” puzzle last month. (The 
number following the name tells on which square in the dia- 
gram the spelling is started) : 

Cock (1), cockatoo (1), condor (1), coot (1), crane (11). 
crow (11), cuckoo (1), curlew (11), dove (31), duck (7), 
eagle (34), ern, earn or erne (23), hen (33), heron (33), 
lark (24), loon (19), owl (12), petrel (6), raven (17), roox 
(20), tanager (21), teal (21), tern (21), wren (18). 
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Robert Louis Stevenson, Humanitarian 


Rev. ARTHUR HEDLEY 


the life of Robert Louis Stevenson 

was his noble humanitarian spirit. He 
had a kind, tender heart, an-1 could not bear 
to see a dumb creature cruelly treated. His 
biographer said, “I have never met anyone 
who hated cruelty of any kind with so lively 
a horror—I had almost said with so fan- 
atical a  detestation—from earliest 
years.” 

When a boy, he revealed a deeply sensi- 
tive soul. One day, when his tutor the Rev. 
Peter Rutherford arrived to give the youth- 
ful Robert his lesson, he found the lad’s 
eyes red and swollen. The tutor asked Mrs. 
Stevenson the cause of this: she replied 
that she had found her son alone in the 
study sobbing bitterly over a tale of cruelty 
he had been reading. Stevenson notes in 
his diary that, during his first morning’s 
walk to a lawyer’s office, he was joined by 
an old sailor; and also that he heard a 
small boy of ten calling out “Flory” to his 
dog so prettily that it touched his tender 


(@Es of the most beautiful features in 


heart. All the way this voice rang in his 
memory, filling him with happiness. 
How he loved dogs and horses! When 


living in Heriot Row, Edinburgh, with his 
parents, he declared that all the dogs in the 
Row claimed his father as their master, 
because he was so kind to them. When 
Robert left Edinburgh, after his marriage, 
he took with him his favorite pet, a black 
Skye terrier, a present from Sir Walter 
Simpson, after whom he was called until 
“Wattie” had passed into “Woggs,” and 
finally had become unrecognizable as 
“Bogue.” This dog met with a tragic end. 
Having been sent to hospital to recover 
from wounds received in battle, he broke 
loose and, in his maimed state, attacked 
another dog more powerful than himself, 
with a fatal result. His master and mis- 
tress were inconsolable: in after years they 
could never bring themselves to allow any 
successor. 

Although Stevenson possessed such a 
feeble frame, he became, when he saw any 
act of cruelty, a moral giant, putting fear 
into the heart of the biggest bully. He 
would willingly risk his own life for the 
sake of a dumb creature; for he believed 
they had just the same claim to human 
sympathy and kindness as man _ himself. 
When walking through the town of Pit- 
lochry in 1881, his soul was filled with 
righteous indignation at the sight of the 
ill-treatment of a dog. He immediately in- 
terposed; and when the owner resented 
the interference, saying, “It’s not your 
dog,” he cried out: “It’s God’s dog, and 
I’m here to protect it.” This was char- 
acteristic of Stevenson: he felt it his duty 
to defend those who were unable to defend 
themselves. He was just as ready to face a 
crowd as an individual, in the defense of 
the dumb creation. 

Near the end of his life, he found, on 
returning to his home in Samoa, a crowd 
of natives watching a dog-fight with evi- 
dent enjoyment. He plunged into their 
midst, stopped the fight, and then turned 
to rebuke them. But, in his wrath, he 
clean forgot their language. All he could 
say to them was “Pala’ai! Pala’ai!” (Cow- 
ards! Cowards!) Perhaps the thought of 


in The Animals’ 


Defender 


the tragic end of his own dog, “Bogue,” in 
a similar affray influenced his intense dis- 


like of dog-fighting. 
Among Stevenson’s Samoan servants he - 


especially loved one boy, “Sosimo.” Know- 
ing how much his master loved dumb ani- 
mals, Sosimo devoted special attention to 
“Jack,” Stevenson’s favorite pony. This 
pony was described by him as “a very plain 
animal, dark brown, but a good goer, and 
gentle—except for a habit of shying and 
sitting down on his tail if he sees a bunch 
of bananas.” Jack reigned alone in his mas- 
ter’s affection; and, never having been 
mounted again after Stevenson’s death, 
passed a peaceful old age in a friend’s pad- 
dock in Upolu. 

The highest tribute paid to this noble 
defender of the dumb creation was that of 
the Samoan chiefs whom he befriended 
when they were in prison. On their release, 
as a mark of gratitude, they cleared, dug 
and completed at their own expense the 
roadway leading to Stevenson’s house; and 
they called it “Ala Loto Alofa”—‘The Road 
of the Loving Heart.” 


A Belligerent Friend 


One of the best known of the forty dif- 
ferent kinds of owls is the shy, little, sel- 
dom-seen barn owl. While it spends much 
time in and around the barns it seldom 
nests there. Too conspicuous a place. It 
nests in hollow trees and places not fre- 
quented by men. Out of six martin boxes 
I once had put up I noticed one box the 
martins were not using. I found skele- 
tons and skulls of mice under this box and 
on closer investigation discovered a fam- 
ily of barn owls in it. They did not molest 
the martins in other boxes so | allowed 
them to rear their family there. While not 
friendly to other birds, and more or less 
antagonistic in disposition, the barn owl is 
a great mouse-killer and will not bother 
other birds if he can get mice, and he usu- 
ally can. Barn owls stay north all the year. 
In their nest four or five white eggs are 
laid and the young birds, being rugged and 
virile, soon are able to take care of them- 
selves. W. M. 


This year’s Be Kind to Animals Week is 
in progress while this issue of ‘Our Dumb 
Animals” is being mailed. Full reports will 
be printed in the June number. 
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En Passage 


THOMAS R. BRADY 


I have seen the wild geese flying, 
Flying, wedge-shape in the sky; 
I have heard their hue and crying, 
Crying, as they passed on high. 


I have seen the wild geese winging, 
Winging, swiftly, one by one; 

And they bore my glad heart singiny, 
Singing, southward with the sun. 


The Rabbit 


The National Nature News tells us the 
fur of the rabbit has sixty different names 
in the fur trade. Its skins by various treat- 
ments are made to imitate fox, leopard 
lion, tiger, mole, ermine, sable, mink, musk- 
rat and squirrel. It may be my lady’s 
apparently costly furs are but the cleverly 
dyed skins of humble rabbits. 

This reminds us of a question and answer 
that appeared recently in the Houston Post: 

“What is a rabbit?” 

A rabbit is a little animal that grows fur 
that other animals get credit for when 
mamma wears it.” 


. 


Writing of Our Dumb Animals only a few 
days before her death in March, Frances H. 
Drew, M. D., of Quincy, Mass., Says: “I 
have passed my copy along to different 
children for over forty years. It has truly 
done lots of good. and given so much pleas- 
ure, with a fine lesson to children whose 
parents could not afford it.” 


Our Dumb Animals 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month by 
the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, 46 Central Street, Norwood, 
Massachusetts. Boston Office: 180 Longwood Av- 
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Address all communications to Boston. 


TERMS 
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RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 


THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
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Checks and other payments may be sent to ALBERT 
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oston. 


Manuscripts should be addressed to the Editor, 180 
Longwood, Avenue, Boston. 


by it. 


TO OUR FRIENDS 


In making your will, kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of our Society is 
“‘The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals’’; that it is the 
second incorporated (March, 1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
in the country, and that it has no connection with any other similar Society. 

Any bequest especially intended for the benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal 
Hospital should, nevertheless, be made to The Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals ‘‘for the use of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital,”’ as 
the Hospital is not incorporated but is the property of that Society and is conducted 


FORM OF BEQUEST 

I give to The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals (or 

to the American Humane Education Society), the sum of ..... 
dollars (or, if other property, describe the property). 
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